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F \Foulsham and Banfield. 
Supper at the Restaurant Royal. - 


Mr. Pottinger, with The Chaperon and Rosamond Gaythorne. 
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Mr. Louis Meyer, 


vf HE proprietor of the fashionable Res- 

taurant Royal is a smart man of business. 

He has devised a very ingeniots plan, which 
not only brings fresh customers to his establish- 
ment, but maintains for it a reputation for re- 
spectability that is the envy of his rivals. He 
has engaged a professional chaperon as a per- 
manent member of his staff! The duties of a 
chaperon are simple, and adaptable to the re- 
quirements of Kominski’s clients. 

The success of the scheme is so satisfactory 
that the proprietor explains his methods to two 
young habitués of the Restaurant Royal, Hilary 
Chester and the Hon. Algernon Brocklehurst. 
Should a public man desire to dine with a charm- 
ing young lady, a considerable scandal may re- 
sult. He cannot fail to be recognised, and the 
fact,that he is in the company of a lady who is 
not his wife might easily be misconstrued. So 
he calls in the services of the professional cha- 
peron, and if his meal is interrupted by his wife 
or any personal friend, he: has merely to*intro- 
duce the chaperon and the lady as ‘‘ his host and 
hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Jones,’’ the “chaperon 
playing the part of husband for the time being. 

The young men are tickled with the idea, and, 
hearing that the chaperon is away for the even- 
ing, Hilary offers to take his place. 

Hilary is engaged to a young lady named Doris 
Mayne, but they have agreed not to see one an- 
other for a year, in order to put a test to their 
love. Incidentally, this period will give Hilary 
time to get a better position The Hon. Algy is 
engaged td a fascinating young actress, Rosamond 
Gaythorne, and while she is endeavouring to 
persuade a gay old M.P., Christopher Pottinger. 


H. V. M. 


The Story of 


“The 
Chaperon.” 





Mr. E. Dagnall, 
to give her ‘‘ boy’ a secretaryship, Algy keeps 
out of sight. 
On this particular evening Pottinger brings 


Rosie to the Restaurant Royal. Algy goes off 
te the Opera, and Hilary promises to follow. 
He then learns that Pottinger wishes for the ser- 
vices of the chaperon, and he is introduced ac- 
cordingly, much pleased to find that he is to pose 
as the husband of such a sweet young thing as 
Rosie. He does not know, of course, that she is 
engaged to Algy. 

The supper is ordered—by Hilary! | Pottinger 
finds to his great annoyance that the chaperon is 
getting too friendly 
with Rosie, and he 
is being left out in 
the cold. Suddenly 
Mrs. Pottinger, with 
Admiral Peter Max- 
well and his sister, 
Harriet Maxwell, 
appear on the scene, 
and are surprised to 
find Mr. Pottinger. 
When he recovers 
from the shock, Pot- 
tinger explains that 
he is dining with 
‘‘“Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones,’’ influential 
constituents ! 

The parties are 
introduced. Mrs. 
Pottinger, desiring 
to be affable to those 
who will help her 
husband, insists 
upon ‘*Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones’’ paying 
them a visit at their 
country house on 
the following Sun- 
day, They agree to 
do so, and Mr: Pot- 
tinger returns with 
his\ wife and rela- 
tions, leaving Hilary 
and| Rosic together Phetes.) [Foulsham and Banfield. 
to make their own arrangements. 






















There is no help for it, and Mrs, Pottinger in- 
sists: upon their staying the night ! 

Beds, sheets, and blankets are taketi up to 
a spare room, and at the sight of them Rosie 
collapses. What is to be done? She blames 
Hilary, and Hilary tries to comfort her. Hilary 
blames Pottinger, and Pottinger tries to comfort 
Hilary. So it goes on 

Two hours later the company are having coffee 
in the hall after dinner. Dinner has been’a very 
tame affair. Everyone has been depressed, and 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Jones’’ see no way out of their 
difficulty ! 

Hilary is about to make a clean confession of 
the whole inatter, when the sound of a motor-horn 
is heard outside. Algy Brocklehurst appears on 
the scene ! 

To be introduced to Hilary .as the husband of 
Rosie is the first shock for Algy, and Hilary’s 
whispered assurance that ‘‘he has not ‘really 
married her’’ makes matters worse! He tries 
to fight Hilary ! 

Then Pottinger intervenes. Hurried explana- 
tions are made, and Algy consents to take ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones’’ back to London in his car, on 
the promise of Pottinger that he shall have the 
vacant secretaryship. 





Photos.) {Foulsham and Banfield. 


The day arrives, and Mr, Pottinger is nervous 
and excited. His wife cannot understand his 
behaviour. He explains that he is anxious all 
should go off well. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Jones” arrive. The first 
shock Hilary experiences is when he is intro- 
duced to Doris Mayne, Mrs. Pottinger’s com- 
panion! ‘To find Hilary, apparently married, 
causes Doris to faint. 

Harriet Maxwell’s suspicions are aroused. She 
is a Suffragette, hard and inquisitive. She is 
convinced that there is something going on, and, 
finding Rosie’s handbag, opens it, and looks 
through the contents. ‘There she finds a letter 
to Pottinger in Rosie’s handwriting! Later she 
discovers ‘‘ Mr. Jones,’’ with Doris in his arms, 
fervently kissing her tears away ! 

She determines to solve the mystery, and 
‘‘corners’’ Hilary alone. He gets over the diffi- 
culty by declaring that he is a Scotland Yard de- 
tective, and commands her to say nothing and 
not to interfere. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Jones’’ have then but one de- 
sire—to get away from the place. But luck is 
against them. The car that was to have taken. 
them to the station breaks down, and a thunder- sins 
storm disarranges the telephone, so that they can- 
not ring un for another. Photos.) [Foulsham and Banfield. 
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The Proprietor of the Restaurant Royal describes the duties of the Chaperon. 
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Photos.] Hilary (Mr. Cyrm Kerentiey) : ‘This is yours, I think.” [Foulsham and Banfield. 
Rosie (Miss Erne, Dane): ‘“* Thank you.” 
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Mr. Pottinger and Rosamond Gaythorne engage the services of the Chaperon. 
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Paul: “‘ Ze chaperon is a gentleman! ’E for ze time will be ‘ Mister Wellington Jones.’ 
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Photos.) Paul : “‘ Zis is ze chaperon, ‘Mr. Jones,’ ”’ {[Foulsham and Banfield. 
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Mrs. Pottinger, Admiral Maxwell and Miss Maxwell call at 
the Restaurant for a light meal. 





































Schwarz (Mr. J. Parisu Roperrson): ‘‘I will find you a small table in ze corner.” 
7 
. I 
The Chaperon 
pulls the chair 
from under 
Mr. Pottinger. 
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Photos.) iFoulsham and Banfield. 
Wr. Pottinger (Mr. E. DaGnaty): “ This is a bit thick, young man.” 
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Hilary is very attentive. 








Photo} , [Foulsham and Banfield. 


Hilary : *‘ That will make you more comfortable,’ 
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Mr. Pottinger and Hilary Chester. 


Fon 2 


Photo.) |\Foulsham and Banfield. ’ 
Pottinger and Hilary enjoy a joke. 
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“Vanity.” 
By Ernest Denny. 
Globe Theatre, April 1, 1913. 

Misses Ethel Irving, Phyllis Verrall, Caroline Bay- 
ley, Ruth Bidwell, Mabelle Hunt, Mabel T'revor, 
Messrs. Guy Standing, Paul Arthur, Townsend W hit- 
ling, James Lindsay and Eric Mareéo. 


ANITY is an actress, pampered and spoiled, 

with no thought for anything but herself, 

and her appearance. She is well off, but 
squanders her money in supper parties at expen- 
sive restaurants rather than help her sister, Hope, 
and her brother, Pilgrim, who are in great neces- 
sity. Her other sister, Prudence, has been taken 
to live with her, and Vanity has turned her into 
an abject slave. 

Vanity is engaged to a young man, Jefferson 
Brown, who comes back, after making a fortune 
abroad, to find that Vanity is engaged to Lord 
Cazalet! She meant to break off the engagement 
before Jefferson’s return, but he came a day or 
two too soon, and left her when he heard the 
news, piqued and indignant. 

Vanity is so obsessed with the idea that she is 
indispensable that she causes her death to be 
announced. She then returns, disguised as her 
aunt, and hears what people say of her. Jeffer- 
son, who knows she is masquerading, gives her 
a lesson, telling her some plain home-truths. 

Vanity then, thoroughly annoyed to discover 
that she is not so popular as she thought, throws 
-off her disguise, apologises all round, and becomes 
the pet of everybody from sheer goodness of 
heart. 

This sort of thing requires much swallowing, 
and West-End audiences, hardened as they are, 
have their limits! Although finely acted there 
was something repulsive in a girl so utterly 
-callous and indifferent to the feelings of others. 





“Typhoon.” 
From Melchior Lengyel’s ‘‘ Taifun.’’ 


Haymarket Theatre, April 2, 1913. 
Messrs. Laurence Irving, Robin Shiells, Henry 
Crocker, Claude Rains, Azooma Sheko, Charles 


Terric, Leon M. Lion, Arthur Stanley, George Carr, 
H. O. Nicholson, Leon Quartermaine, LE. Lyall Swete, 
Arthur Whitby, Misses Marjorie Waterlow and 
Mabel Hackney. 
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~ OMETHING more than the presence of real 
Japanese on the stage lends to ‘ Ty- 
phoon’”’ its atmosphere of Japan. The 
details of the setting are so pertect, the costumes, 
the musical instruments, the picture of the 
Mikado, the screens, the fans, are all so correct 
that one feels oneself to be in Japan rather than 
in a theatre in the West-End of London. 

Takeramo is a Japanese nobleman, and the 
head of a ‘‘brotherhood’’ or set of young 
Japanese students, who are studying, in Paris, 
European methods. Each member of this 
‘* brotherhood ’’ has one object in view—to make 
Japan mistress of the world—and to that object 
must all other considerations be sacrificed. 

In spite of the warnings of certain older mem- 
bers of the brotherhood—especially those of Baron 
Yoshikawa—Takeramo falls in love with Héléne 
—a Parisian woman, wlio is, unknown to him, the 
mistress of the artist, Renard-Benisky. 

In her endeavour to extract from ‘Takeramo 
the secrets of the brotherhood .Héléne uses her 
fascinations and witcheries, and they appear to be 
successful. Takeramo is about to disclose his 
secrets, under her influence, when he suddenly 
remembers that he owes a duty to his country 
and casts his tempter aside. 

The Baron Yoshikawa, however, is not content 
to let matters rest here, fearing that the wiles of 
Héléne will some day prove too strong for Taker- 
amo. He therefore tells Takeramo that Héléne 
is the mistress of Renard-Benisky, and implores 
him to set her aside. 

Shocked and deeply wounded at the news, 
Takeramo does so. Calmly and firmly he puts 
her from him when she calls, and tells her they 
must see each other no more. 

Héléne is furious. She pleads with him, 
coaxes, tempts him, but to no avail. At last, 
piqued by his firmness, she turns on him, and 
insults him, telling him she has never loved him 
nor cared for him. - He is less to her than the 
dogs in the street. 

Takeramo listens with immobile features. Each 
word cuts into his heart, but his love for her 
forbids him to reply. And then, failing to rouse 
him, she insults his country and the Mikado. 
This is more than even Takeramo will submit to, 
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and the goaded man seizes her by the throat and 
strangles her. 

A meeting of the brotherhood is called, and 
after much competition for the honotir, a young 
Jap, Omayi, is chosen to take upon himself the 
guilt of the murderer, leaving Takeramo to con- 
tinue his work for his country in freedom. 

The judge is deceived, and Omayi is sentenced 
to a long imprisonment. 

At last Takeramo’s work is done. His manu- 
script is finished, the last word written, and the 
results of his labour handed over to the older 
members of the brotherhood. Rising from his 
cushion he walks to the corner of the room, and 
there commits suicide. 

Mr. Laurence Irving’s Takeramo was a mars 
vellous piece of work. It was almost uncannily 
realistic. ‘There was the noble of Japan with all 
his mannerisms, his accent of speech, his gesture, 
his walk and his bearing to the life. It was a 
performance that will be long remembered as one 
of the most perfect studies seen on the stage. To 
Miss Mabel Hackney much praise is due for her 
rendering of Héléne, and Mr. Leon Quartermaine, 
Mr. Lyall Swete, Mr. Henry Crocker, and Mr. 
Robin Shiells gave very interesting and artistic 
performances. 





“The Inferior Sex.” 
By Frank Stayton. 


Comedy Theatre, April 3, 1913. 


Messrs. Kenneth Douglas, O. B. Clarence, Arthur 
Grenville, Percy Goodyer, Reyner Barton, Gerald 
4mee, and Miss Renée Kelly. 


ee HE Inferior Sex ’’ is the name of a book 
which Charles Winslow is writing on 
his yacht. He goes on a long cruise to 
be free from worry, and the yacht picks up a 
young girl in a sailing boat, miles away from 
shore. Winslow has no alternative but to take 
her with him. 

Eve Addison, the rescued lady, in her love for 
excitement, persuades the crew to mutiny. The 
mutiny is more serious than she expected, and 
in the scuffle she shoots Winslow in the leg by; 
mistake. ‘The crew are battened down, and Eve 
acts as nurse to Winslow. AA liner is signalled to, 
but before the young lady is taken off the yacht 
Winslow has thrown over his pet hobby of 
woman-hating, and fallen in love with Fve. 

It was rather a silly play, with no point in it, 
and the public can hardly be blamed for not 
supporting it. 

There were several glaring errors in the mount- 
ing. ‘The yacht must have been something of a 
freak-vessel, for such a cabin could never have 
been built on any yacht intended to float ! 

Mr. Kenneth Douglas and Mr. O. B. Clarence 
had nothing to work on, but made the most of 
what was provided by the author. 


“The Girl on the Film.” 
By James T. Tanner. Lyrics by Adrian Ross. 
Music by Walter Kollo, Willy Bredschneider 
and Al 


bert Sirmay. 
Gaiety Theatre, April 5, 1913. 

Messrs. G. Barrett, Chas. Maude, Robert Nainby, 
Grafton Williams, R. Crompton, A. Wellesley, W. 
Stephens, George Grossmith, Misses Emmy Wehlen, 
Madeleine Seymour, Gwendoline Brogden and Connie 
ELdiss. 

CINEMA actor and producer, Max Daly is 
A much sought after by the ladies, and 

Winifred, the daughter of General Fitz- 
gibbon in order to be near him, dresses as a boy 
and obtains a part in a play for a film. But the 
Signora Maria Gesticulata has come from Italy to 
play a part in the same play, and Max falls in 
love with her. He cannot speak Italian, and 
she cannot speak English, so Winifred acts as 
interpreter. - 

In translating a love-letter from Max to the 
Signora, Winifred words it so as to offend the 
lady, who resigns her part at once. Winifred, 
still supposed to be a boy, then plays the Signora’s 
part, and Max does not discover the fact that she 
is a girl until after the film has been shown at 
an Army League soiree ! 

There are one or two sub-plots in ‘‘ The Gir} 
on the Film,’’ but they do not matter very much. 

Though a good deal of the fun in the play is 
of a decidedly cheap nature Mr. Grossmith 
managed to be genuinely amusing. Miss Connie 
Ediss, too, in her own particular style, was irre- 
sistibly funny. Miss Emmy Webhlen used a dis- 
tinctly pleasant voice to advantage, and the other 
characters seemed to fall into line. 

The music is bright and catchy, and should 
do a good deal for the production, but no doubt 
Mr. George Edwardes will make many altera- 
tions before he is satisfied with the show. The 
song that offended a section of the audience on the 
opening night has been cut out, and if a little 
—_ real humour is instilled the piece should go 
well. 





“Brother Alfred.” 
By H. W. Westbrook and P.:G. Wodehouse. 
Savoy Theatre, April 8, 1913. 


Messrs. Lawrence Grossmith, G. Mayor-Cooke, 
Arthur Chesney, EF. W. Garden, Philip Cun- 
ingham, Sydney Skarratt, Edward Sass, Arthur 
Hatherton, Misses Gwynneth Galton, Faith Celli, 
Maud Cressall and Florence Tempest. 

-N spite of the clever mounting, ‘‘ Brother 

Alfred’’ failed to attract the playgoing 

public. Even the lively and clever acting 
was not sufficient to hold the play together for 
long. 

One does not expect much in the way of plot 
in a farcical comedy, but the authors of ‘* Brother 
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Alfred ’’ turned out a story that was too thin and 
absurd even for that class of entertainment. 

A rich American, owner of the yacht Circe, 
wants his son Billy to marry a young lady named 
Stella Vanderly. She ‘‘ loves another,’’ a cer- © 
tain George Lattaker, and promises to marry him 


when he asks her to do so. In his joy he kisses 
Pilbeam, a maid-servant, who is engaged to a 
Socialistic butler named Voules. Stella wit- 
nesses the kiss, and breaks off the engagement. 

George is desperate, and goes ashore, getting 
rowdy and drunk, and returning next morning in 
a sorry state. On the same night a certain Prince 
is attacked, and the only clue the detectives have 
from which to trace the criminal is a hat— 
George’s hat ! 

Hearing that a detective is on board George 
impersonates his twin brother Alfred, who is sup- 
posed to be on his way home to claim a fortune, 
of which George’s uncle is trustee, and which 
George is expecting to inherit. 

George’s friend, Billy, backs him up in his 
deception, and points to a mole on the back of 
George’s neck.as proof. Then the uncle con- 
fesses.to-George that the story of a brother Alfred 
is an invention. He has embezzled George’s 
money,-and invented Alfred to gain time. 

An equerry from the Prince arrives on .board 
to announce that the Prince was attacked by a 
masked ruffian, who was beaten off by the 
Englishman. 

George thereupon wishes to discard the 
** Alfred’’ theory, and resume his existence as 
George. Voules, who has been bribed, and knows 
the story, is still annoyed with George for kissing 
Pilbeam, and divulges the truth, intending to do 
George harm. Hearing the facts of the case, 
Stella forgives him, and there is a happy ending. 





“The Cap and Bells.” 
By Robert Vansittart. 
Little Theatre, April 17, 1913. 


Messrs. Godfrey Tearle, Fred Kerr, Eric Maturin, 
Heath Haviland, Misses Maude Millett and Ethel 
Warwick. 


R. ROBERT VANSITTART has given 

us in ‘‘ The Cap and Bells’’ a comedy 

rich in humour, and a story original in 
treatment. 

Percy ‘Robinson, a young M.P., is organising 
a railway strike. His opponents are the Earl of 
Chislehurst, chairman of the railway company, 
rei! his prospective son-in-law ‘the Duke of Dart- 
ord. 

The Duke’s fiancée is a strong suppofter of the 


Suffragist movement. Robinson also believes in 
**Votes for Women,”’ and, in spite of his an- 


tagonism to the Duke, the latter’s fiancée, Lady 
Clara Marden, invites him to tea at Lord Chisle- 
hurst’s place. 
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The Duke’s interests lie in golf rather than in 
politics, and for that reason Lady Clara discovers 
a strong contrast between him and Robinson. 

While organising the strike Robinson is staying 
at the ‘‘Cap and Bells’’ inn, and he accepts 
Lady Clara’s invitation because she attracts him. 

The strike commences, and Lady Clara pleads 
with Robinson to stop it for the sake of the women 
and children. He refuses at first, but Lady 
Clara’s influence at length gains mastery, and his 
attitude softens. He loses his position as the 
leader of the men, and the chances of an Under- 
Secretaryship accordingly. Z ae, ie 

The Duke is indignant with Lady Clara for 
making the acquaintance of such a man as Robin- 
son, and the quarrel ends in the breaking off of 
the engagement. The Earl’s demands for her 
reasons are met by her with the announcement 
that she is engaged to Robinson ! 

During the interview between the Earl and 
Robinson the latter denies the engagement, saying 
that he will not allow Lady Clara to marry a 
ruined man, but will start his career afresh. 

Lady Clara, hearing that Robinson’s motive 
for contradicting her statement as to their engage- 
ment is prompted by love, forgives and admires 
him, while the possession of an estate and an 
income of £3,000 a year in her own right are the 
means to effect a reconciliation between them as 
to their financial future. . 

It is very pleasant to record Miss Ethel War- 
wick’s success with ‘‘ The Cap and Bells.” A 
less plucky actress would have been disheartened 
by the reception given to ‘‘ Zaza”’ and ‘‘ The 
Tide.’’ Her performances as Lady Clara Mar- 
den was full of charm and personality, and must 
be regarded as one of the finest pieces of work 
she has ever done. Mr. Godfrey Tearle as Percy 
Robinson was very convincing, and a strong, 
well-thought-out study. Successes were scored 
by all the other players, the comedy being very 
happily cast. 

«The Cap and Bells ’’ should enjoy a long run. 





Revivals. 


“The School for Scandal.” 
By Sheridan. 
His Majesty’s Theatre, April 12, 1913. 

Sir Herbert Tree, Messrs. A. B. George, Harry Wil- 
liams, Nigel Playfair, Philip Merivale, ‘Matheson 
Lang, C. Hayden Coffin, Ben Field, J. Fisher White, 
Henry Morrell, G. W. Anson, Roy Byford, Stanley 
Howlett, Alexander Sarner, Misses —— Neilson- 
Terry, Rose Edouin, Winifred Fitch, Marie Heming- 
way, Irene Delisse, and Frances Dillon. 

“The School for Scandal’ is one of those 
plays which never suffer a great deal by repetition. 
We are living in an age of revivals, and the pro- 
duction at His Majestv’s is another instance 
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which demonstrates the assertion that good plays 
will live for ever. Crowded houses have been 
the rule at every performance, and if Sir Herbert 
could have allowed it, the play would have run 
for months to come. 

A great deal of the success of the revival was 
due to the impersonation of Lady Teazle by Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry. In her care Lady Teazle 
Was a most bewitching woman. For the part 
Miss Neilson-Terry was greatly assisted by 
Nature, who has provided her with a beautiful 
face and a charming voice. 

Sir Herbert Tree’s Sir Peter Teazle lost 
nothing of its well-remembered charm and clever- 
ness, and Mr. A. E. George as Sir Oliver Surface 
was well fitted. Mr. Matheson Lang received and 
deserved much applause for his rendering of 
Charles Surface. 

The revival was mounted with a lavishness 
worthy of the best traditions of His Majesty’s, 
and the costumes were designed by Percy 
Macquoid, R.I. 





“Cesar and Cleopatra.” 
By George Bernard Shaw. 
Drury Lane Theatre, April 14, 1913. 

Messrs. J. Forbes-Robertson, Grendon Bentley, H. 
Athol Forde, 8. A. Cookson, Richard Seaton, Walter 
Ringham, Frank Lacy, lan Robertson, Percy Rhodes, 
Richard Andean, 8. 7’. Pearce, George Hayes, Alex. 
Scott-Gatty,: Misses Adeline Bourne and Gertrude 
Elliott. 

Another interesting: revival was added to Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson’s Farewell Season in ‘‘ Ceesar 
and Cleopatra.’”’ 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson as Julius Czesar brought 
his wonderful personality to bear on the part. 
Julius Caesar, as portrayed by this famous actor, 
was a man of noble ideals and quaint humour. 
Miss Gertrude Elliott as Cleonatra gave a picture 
of the cruel woman that will not easily be for- 
gotten, while the Ftatateeta of Miss Adeline 
Bourne was fittingly ferocious and powerful. 

The performance, if not one of the most 
popular, was certainly one of the most attractive 
from an artistic point of view. 


“Lady Frederick.” 
By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Globe Theatre, April 26, 1913. 

Misses Ethel Irving, Henrietta Watson, Barbara 
Everest, Florence Wood, Miqnon O'Doherty, Messrs. 
J. Woodall-Birde, C. M. Lowne, Langhorn Burton, 
Thomas W. Wequelin, Percival Stevens, Townsend 
Whitling, Eric Maréo, and Hubert Dane. 

‘Lady Frederick’’ is perhaps the best play 
Mr. Somerset Maugham has written, and it 
was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Gilbert 
Porteous to revive it with Miss Ethel Irving in 
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her original part. The play went with a swing 
from start to finish, and its well-known wit and 
humour seemed as fresh as ever. 

: Miss Ethel Irving was, if anything, more 
charming and amusing than in her first perform- 
ances of the Irish widow, and Mr. C. M. Lowne 
as the jolly Paradise Fouldes repeated his former 
success in the part. Mr. Langhorn Burton gave 
a clever rendering of the open-hearted and im- 
pressionable Lord Mereston, and Miss Henrietta 
Watson—always the perfect artist—played Lady 
Mereston with much effect. 





The Variety Theatres. 


“Come Over Here.” 
The London Opera House. 


The revue at the Opera House bids fair to 
fill that huge house for a long time to come. 
It is certainly one of the brightest and jolliest of 
all the new entertainments known as revues. 
Just exactly what a ‘‘ revue’’ is, nobody seems 
to know, but if it stands for fun and frivolity, 
pretty frocks, pretty girls, and catchy music, 
**Come Over Here’”’ is a ‘‘ revue’’ of the first 
water. 

The revue is divided into two acts and eleven 
scenes. There is a plot running through the 
whole, but it matters little, and lack of space 
forbids a full description here. 

Some excellent singing is to be heard in ‘‘ Come 
Over Here,’’ Mr. Oscar Schwarz and Miss Perle 
Barti scoring much success at every performance 
by their delightful rendering of the love duet, 
‘*'Take me in Your Arms.”’ Mr. Frank Sturgiss 
Miss Bessie Clifford, Mr. Frank Hale, Miss Signe 
Patterson, Miss Grace Washburn, and many 
other clever artistes are to be congratulated upon 
their performances. 





The Palladium. 


George Robey has been delighting the patrons 
of the Palladium with new songs, sung in the 
inimitable Robey style. ‘‘ And Very Nice, Too!”’ 
was a special favourite. A ‘“‘star’’ turn seen 
recently was the Original American Rag-time 
Octette, comprising Peter Barnard, George Britt, 
Harry Bloom, Jack Butler, Herman Tinner, Nate 
Coster, W. C. Woods, and Charles Reid (the 
pianist). Among the numbers introduced were 
such popular ditties as ‘‘ Hitchy Koo,’’ ‘‘ Rag- 
ging the Baby to Sleep,’’ ‘‘ Rag-Time Jockey 
Man,”’ ‘‘ Ghost of the Violin,’’ ‘‘I Want to be 
in Dixie,’’ and ‘‘ Robert E. Lee.” 

Other turns included Moller’s Lilliputians, 
Clarice Mayne and her Pianist, Gertie Gitana, 
Martin Kamp, and Will Evans. 
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COPIES OF PARIS MODEL BLOUSES. 


WE have now in. stock a wonderful variety of Blouses, many of 
which are copies of the most exclusive Paris Models by 
- Doucet, Paul Poiret, Callot and other well-known Paris Houses. 


These Blouses are always made 
by our own workers from high 
grade materials, and the fit and 4 
™ shape are quite perfect. The Cf 
‘: undermentioned are examples :— 
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Dainty Voile Blouse, richly 
hand-embroidered with new pointed 
turn-down collar, 3 sleeves with 
turn-back cuffs, in sizes 


ia 13, 13h 1 4b 14/9 


The “‘ Puritan” Blouse, mae 
from extra fine linen, An exact 
copy of a Doucet Model, trimmed 








with frill of same linen, 
edged hemstitching. Ia 
white and colours. 29/ 6 


In rich crépe de Chine, 45/9. 
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Catalogue Model Shirt Blouse _ An exact copy of Blouses sent 
post free. a Jeanne Lanvin Model, in fine linen. New 
ea tat AS plain shape with small collar at on approval, 








back, edged with cambric beading 39 /6 


and real Valenciennes lace. 
In crépe de Chine, 49/6, 


Debenham & Freebody, ee" Tosox wv. ——| 
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Violets for Beauty. 
Erasmic Soap is the Beauty Soap at a popular price, 
embodying all the virtues of the violet. Of all 

Chemists, 4d, tablet; Is, box. 








Trial of Soap, Perfume, Poudre de Riz, an! Beauty Booklet 
—_—— post free on receipt of Stamps value 6d, 


Sample Address: ERASMIC, WARRINGTON. 
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If your Hair is Coming Out, is Scurfy, or Lacks Vitality and Growth, 





In WARNOL, ~ 


an Inexpensive 
Hair Lotion 
of the 

Highest Class, 
Mr. WARNER 
OLIVER has 
given the Pub- 
lic the result 
of years of ex- 
perience as a 
West End Hair 
Consultant he 
having treated 
individually 
over 

20,000 
private cases of 


Hair Disorders. 


YOUR FAIR 
NEEDS 
WARNOL 


Awarded Gold Medal, Paris, 1912, 





1/-, 2/6, 4/6, of all Chemists and ‘Stores or post free fiom ' 


WARNER OLIVER, Ltd., 4, Holles St,, Cavendish $q., London, W. 





“ WARNOL has 
been specially 
prepared 
TO STOP 
HAIR 
FALLING. 


To Cure Scurf 
and Irritation. 


TO GROW 
NEW HAIR, 
Call or write for 
Sample Box of 
5 W.0. HAIR 
SPECIALITIES 
(at half value). 


Price only 9d. 


By post - 15, 
oe 
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The Drama in Paris. 





By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 


‘*Playgoer” Offices: 56, Rue. de l'Université, Paris. 


“ L’Entraineuse.” 
Drama in four acts. By M,. Charles Esquier. 
Produced at the Theatre Antoine. 


Jean Cesaire, a young composer, has been work- 
ing hard.on an opera tor a number of*years, and 
to keep the wolf trom the door is obliged to give 
music lessons. His wife, Francoise, is a clever, 
devoted woman, who, by hook and by crook, 
keeps up a respectable appearance and at the 
same time manages to appease the people who 
come to have their little bills paid. Her great 
aim is to keep all these miserable worries from her 
husband, so that he may be able to finish his 
great work. They have two children, and the 
home seems a happy one, in spite of the want of 
money. . The great work is finished, but the 
manager. of the Opera House requires 80,000 
francs before he will produce it. Jean and Fran- 
coise are at their wits’ end to get this money, 
for they are sure that if the opera is produced 
fortune and fame will follow. It happens that 
there is a rich Socialist M.P. who, 4 la Frangaise, 
has fallen desperately in love with Jean’s wife. 
The fact of Francoise being a wife and mother 
devoted to her husband and children is but a 
detail. To cut a nasty story short, Francoise 
loves her husband so much that she becomes the 
mistress of Le Goulet, the M.P.; who finances the 
opera. The work has an enormous success, and 
the composer becomes puffed up with pride and 
conceit. He has become the lover of the prima 
donna, and there is a nice scene between husband 
and wife when this is discovered, Jean, who 
really loves his wife, writes a letter of farewell 
to the prima donna, but the latter, out of revenge, 
tells Jean that he need not extol the virtue of his 
wife as she has been for so long Le Goulet’s mis- 
tress. There is a remarkably fine scene between 
the husband and wife, but rather than hurt the 
amour propre of Jean she will not reveal the true 
motives of her fault and sin. In a violent scene 
between Jean and Le Goulet the latter reveals the 
sacrifice of Francoise. Jean has threatened his 
wife that he will divorce her; and that she will 
be separated from her children. ‘This accelerates 
a disease of the heart, from which Francoise has 
been suffering, and as Jean begins to realise that 
he is not quite blameless, he resolves to forgive 
his wife, especially as some friends have come 
to announce to him the good news that he has 
been named Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
He tells her he will not divorce her, and she must 
not on any account think of the past, but her 


emotion is too great, and Francoise falls dead in “ 


his arms. , 
Mlle. Juliette Marget as Francoise did some 


remarkably fine work, and M, Francen, a young 
Belgian actor, had a success as the husband. The 
other réles were well sustained, as is usual at this 
theatre. 





“Le Minaret.” 
Comedy in three acts. By M. Jacques Richepin, 
Music by M, ‘T., Richepin, 
Produced at the Theatre de la Renaissance. 


The Sheik Abalassan has died, leaving twelve 
wives in his harem. They wait with impatience 
the arrival of the Grand Eunuch, who will read 
to them the last will of. the Sheik. Now, 
Abalassan has rather American views, and he 
orders in his will that the twelve widows should 
elect a husband who at the same time would in- 
herit his-rank and large fortune. .The two chief 
wives are.Myriam and Zouz-Zouvabe, There are 
a number of candidates for the possession. of: the 
famous harem, and the large fortune of the Sheik, 
but three are finally selected to undergo the last 
proofs of their capability.as ordered. in the -will. 
The first is Mustapha,.a fine, well-built fellow; 
the second is Felfel, a rich, ugly. hunchback, full 
of wit and cunning, and the third is Noureddine, 
a pretty, empty-headed, young fop,.. Myriam has 
fallen in love with the latter, and Zouz-Zouvabe 
has chosen Mustapha. 

The Grand Eunuch convokes the three candi- 
dates to explain how they would manage the 
harem, and permits them to remain in the gar- 
dens during the night to test them whether they 
would be able to resist the temptations that the 
harem offers. Noureddine wants to be master, 
so he obtains permission of Myriam to court Zouz- 
Zouvabe to get her vote. Noureddine flatters 
Zouz-Zouvabe, and Myriam to take away sus- 
picion invites Mustapha to meet her at night 
under the Minaret. The Grand Eunuch favours 
the rich, clever hunchback, Felfel, Myriam de- 
fends herself against the violent love-making of 
the strong Mustapha, and Noureddine defends 
himself against the ardent Zouz-Zouvabe. The 
Grand Eunuch sees how the women of the harem 
are tempted by good looks, and how men become 
weak when they are tempted by women, and 
gives a very, plain-spoken discourse on the sub- 
ject that is well-pleasing to a Parisian audience. 
Myriam, when she sees Noureddine in the arms 
of her amorous rival, Zouz-Zouvabe, gives her 
vote for the hunchback, Felfel, who becomes the 
master of the harem. 
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NE of the best amateur performances of the 

month was that given by several well-known 

local amateurs at St. Mark’s Hall, Wimble- 
don. The play selected was ‘‘ The Emerald Isle,”’ 
and the hall was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience. The performance was given in aid of the 
North and South Wimbledon hospitals, and it is 
satisfactory to note that the very considerable sum 
of £650 has already been handed over to those 
charities by this company as the results of its per- 
formances during the last twenty-three years. 
Much of the success of the evening was due to 
the admirable stage-management and the perfect 
harmony between the orchestra and the players. 
The society is fortunate in counting among its 
members ladies and gentlemen who can both act 
and sing. The part of Professor Bunn was en- 
trusted to Mr. Cedric Miller, and a very funny 
and clever rendering it was. Terence O’Brien 
was in the hands of Mr. Hubert Vaughan, an 
actor who made the most of a fine voice, while 
Mr. Dudley Summerhays, who played Dr. 
Fiddle, D.D., fully deserved the appreciation the 
audience extended towards him. Capital render- 
ings of their parts were also given by Messrs. C. 
Hope-Wallace, Percy Bull, G. E. Williamson, 
W. A. Tanner, Percy Ogden, and R. A. Bell. 


The ladies of the company were particularly 
good. Miss Xenia Beaver received much ap- 
plause for her work as Lady Rose Pippin, and 
Miss Elena Garsin made a very attractive 
peasant girl. The part of the Countess of Neu- 
town was entrusted to Mrs. N. I.. Bleibtreu and 
that of Lady Rose’s maid to Miss K. Bowker 
Weldon... Both ladies acquitted themselves, most 
creditably. The incidental dances were arranged 
by Miss Winifred Summerhays, and the or- 
chestra was under the able direction of Dr. G. 
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Coleman Young. To Mr. C. W. A. Trollope 
was due the excellent stage-management, and on 
Mr. A. A. Drake’s shoulders fell the not always 
enviable duties of acting-manager. 


In aid of the Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripples’ 
Hospital and College at Alton, the Cripplegate 
Club gave an interesting performance of ‘‘ The 
Lady of Ostend.’”’ Mr. Harry Peach assumed 
the dual réles of producer and the Baron de 
Longueville, and deserves much praise for his 
work. Mr. James McGowan, too, gave a clever 
impersonation as Dick Whortles, avoiding the 
temptation to over-act the part when the “‘ funny 
little man of the cinematograph film’’. is sup- 
posed to be intoxicated. Other members of the 
cast deserving special mention were Mr. Nor- 
man Blake, Miss Lilian Cooper, Mr. A. C. Far- 
rant, Miss Eva Gold, Miss Grace Reed, Miss 
Winifred Allkins, and Miss Mary Henderson. 


The Baltic A.D. and O.S. selected ‘‘ The 
Country Girl’ for their performance, and are to 
be congratulated upon the result. Mr. Sydney 
Ewart, under whose direction the play was per- 
formed, used to the utmost the resources at his 
command. The play was lavishly dressed and 
mounted, while the acting and the singing were 
much above the average. Lack of space forbids 
mentioning the players individually, and indeed 
it would be difficult to select any one of the prin- 
cipals as giving a better performance than an- 
other. A word must be said, however, for the 
performance of Miss Leita Duttson, a charming 
little actress. As a dancer there must be a big 
future for this clever child. Young as she is, she 
is an accomplished danseuse, and her two dances 
aroused great applause. 














By Special Appointment ee: to His Majesty The King. 
W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 
CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beautifier in the World, 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 


All the Wigs used in “ DIPLOMACY” made by 
Clarkson. 


[Copy of Letter.) 
” Wyndham’ 8 Theatre, 
‘sth October, 1910. 
* Dear Clarkson, 
“Many thanks for the Wiz you made me for ‘ Mr. Jarvis.’ It 
is the best I ever had.—Yours truly; 
‘GERALD Du MAURIER.” 


HIGHEST Awarp PaRIs EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 





Tel. No. : TA, od Grek. Telegrams: ‘‘ Wiggery, London.” 
(2 


W. CLARKSON, pn 43 ———— STREET: 














Summer 


OWLAND'S “KALYDOR” 

is a necessity for every lady 

who wishes to preserve her com- 

plexion. It affords the surest, 

safest and quickest means of forti- 

fying the skin against the harmful 

effects of sun, heat and dust. Cooling and 

refreshing, it removes freckles, sunburn, red- 

ness and roughness—leaving the skin’ soft, 
smooth, clear and white. 


Rowlands 
‘KALYDOR™ 


Sold by Chemists, Stores, etc., at 2/3, 4/6 
and 8/6 per bottle, and 


ROWLAND’S 
67, Hatton Garden, 
London, B.C. 























Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations it is an insult to ‘your 
intelligence, and done for extra profit. 








times the quantity of the smaller. Post free. 








SANGER’S, F. NEWBURY, 


CARNA MANUFACTURING 





GUARD the health of yourself and family 


ay Riggs 


The timely use of these Tablets has Frevented thousands of serious illnesses. 
They are tasteless and can be dissolved in hot water, cup of tea, or coffee, 
and do not spoil the flavour. They are a purative, not a drastic purgative, and 
are good for Indigestion, Constipation, Liver'and Kidney ‘Troubles, also for 
Giddiness, Flatulence round the Heart, Nervousness, Rheumatism and Gout. (7@mameyes 
Directly a cold appears a course should be taken. Area Blood Purifier and a 
Tonic. Everyone who values health should get a box of these Tablets. 

THEY GIVE YOU A BRIGHT AND A BUOYANT FEELING. 

Price 1/- per box, or in tins 6/* each. The 5/- tin contains eight 


Show your Chemist the following list 0/ wholesale houses who stock them—, 


BUTLER & CRISPE, 
W. EDWARDS @ SON, MAY ROBERTS, HOVENDEN'’S, 6 SUTTON’S, 
or POST FREE direct from 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 










T.A.) 


BARCLAY, 


110, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


CoO., LTD., 


BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 
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“VALAZE” BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD. 


MME. RUBINSTEIN’S cardinal principle in Valaze is a preparation unique in_ its 
advising home treatment is that the character, incapable, .in. fact, of imitation, 


skin of the face, differing from the skin on 
other parts of the body in this, that it is 
generally covered, re- 


which has been attempted-again and again in 
vain. It will reclaim the freckled brow, dispel tan 
and sallowness, restore 
the whiteness of the 
cheek, bring back the 
softness and supple- 
ness of the skin’s 
texture, moderate 
lines and wrinkles, and 
safeguard the com- 


quires a more plentiful 
supply of that particu- 
lar part of its nutrition 
of- which continued 
exposure deprives it. 
Soaps, of course, do 
not supply it, nor do 


cosmetics or washes. plexion against future 


The preparations harm. Proof is. in 


which Mme. Rubin- 


overwhelming abund- 
stein chiefly advises 


ance as to the wonder- 
for general use to meet ful results it produces. 
The great ladies of 
this and other lands, 


the peeresses of 


this special require- 
ment of the skin is 
known as ‘* Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood.” 
The beautifying, re- 
fining effect of this 


preparation on the skin 


beauty, those whose 
charms are the envy 
of the world, testify 
with unstinted praise 
and complexion has and enthusiasm to 
the effects worked by 


this preparation. It 


excited the marvel of 
many scientific men 


all over Europe who 





is not a “cure-all”; 
have investigated its it is simply “a 
powers, —_ ee ee eee beautifying skinfood,” 

Valaze keeps the Dear Madame Rubinstein, me ga Le the world’s 
I find the “ Valaze” Beautifying Specialities have 


<i the wonderful effect of always heightening the attractiveness beautiful women 
skin in perfect health. of the face. 


** gossamer web ” of the 


It would be adeprivation to be without them. pay grateful . tribute 
It tones the skin when Yours very truly, to it. The. price 
impaired and woos back ETHEL DANE. is 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 


its youthful charm. 21s. a jar. 


The above specialities will be forwarded on receipt of remittance. Kindly address correspondence :-— 
The Secretary, Mme. HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 24, Grafton Street, London, W. 
Paris Address : 255, Rue Saint Honore. 


Full particulars of Madame Rubinstein’s various famous preparations for home use, and of her exclusive scientific treatments 
which are practivd at her establishments will be found in the new enlarged and revised edition of her book, ‘* Beauty in the Making,” 


which Madame Rubinstein’s secretary will forward on receipt of td in’stamps, which small sum the sender will be at liberty to deduct 
when subsequently purchasing any of Madame Rubinstein’s speciatities. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FORTHCOMING VER- 
SAILLES BALL. 


*” THE influence of the Versailles Ball, which 
[= scheduled to take place at the Albert Hall 
in June, is already noticeable; as a matter of 
fact it is an instance of great events casting their 
shadows before them. It was at Longchamps 
that the leaders of fashion were seen wearing their 
hair dressed high and powdered, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that they had donned 
transformations of a snowy. whiteness. Further- 
more, in the accessories of the toilette were skil- 
fully introduced those little touches which were so 
pleasing to Marie Antoinette. It is safe to predict 
that at Ascot and the Grand Prix (when the Ver- 
sailles Ball will be an event of the past) toilettes 
will be seen bearing a strong resemblance to those 
of more than a hundred years ago, with the 
Grecian “‘ line ’’ represented. It is the beauty of 
this ““line ’’ that the world and his wife are dis- 
cussing. 


THE POWER OF THE THEATRE. 


There is no more potent influence on the 
fashions than the toilettes seen across the foot- 
lights, no matter whether the play be modern or 
the reverse. The vogue for all things Chinese 
has been greatly enhanced by the Chinese plays 
which during the past year have been seen at the 
West-End theatres. There are several extremely 
interesting creations in ‘‘ The Chaperon,’’ Miss 
Ethel Dane’s in the first act standing out with 
special prominence, as the skirt is provided with 
a pannier on one side only. It is carried out in 
jacinthe blue brocade, as soft as the petal of a 
rose, patterned with golden lotus flowers, which 
gives the impression of a blue sky with glorious 
patches of sunshine embroidered thereon. One 
side of the corsage is of pale blue ninon, and the 
other of pale pink; the latter forms an apology for 
a sleeve. falling away just below the shoulder, 
while a handsomely jewelled butterfly unites the 
material above the elbow. In alliance with this 


By M. E. BROOKE. 


is seen a rose-pink brocade coat lined with gauzed 
chiffon, while a large white fox skin rests on the 
shoulders. Her hair is dressed high in accord- 
ance with the prevailing modes, embellished with 
a filet of topazes aiid pearls surmounted ‘with’ a 
bird of Paradise, in which all the colours of the 
setting sun are represented. 


A SMart TatoreD Suir. 


Miss Helen Haye, as the wife of the Member 
of Parliament, appears in this act in a smart 
tailored suit carried out in black moire. The skirt 
is draped across to the left side, the fulness being 
held in position by silken cords and tassels. ‘The 
coat is nearly three-quarter length, and is cut 
smartly away in front. The collar of tan suéde 
and the revers, which extend to the waist-line, are 
effectively scalloped, the scheme completed by a 
tan-coloured straw hat enriched with black tulle 
and ostrich plumes. Miss Ada King, as the vin- 


aigrette wife—surely no other words so aptly de- - 


scribe the feline characteristics of the réle she 
assumes—wears a costume of green and white 
check accompanied by a boat-shaped hat, a type 
with which we have all been painfully familiar 
since our childhood’s days. 


Tue CONTRASTING COAT. 


Among the modes that have now taken definite 
form is the brightly-coloured coatee in conjunc- 
tion with a white or tinted summer dress. Par- 
ticularly effective is Miss Ethel Dane’s white cloth 
dress, the corsage cut with a ‘‘ V’’ opening, sup- 
plemented with a fine lace Medici collar. The 
cherry-coloured coat is the acme of smartness; it 
is provided with deep revers, and finished at the 
waist with a Robespierre sash, one end only 
weighted.with a tassel. As she has motored from 
the station, over this she wears a long coat of 
champagne-coloured, patterned satin, and Hat of 
black Tagal straw enriched with ostrich plumes to 
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‘match the dress. Miss Helen Haye looks remark- 


ably well in a house frock of platinum-grey char- 
meuse. ‘The pipe is of white lace veiled with 
black net, over which the charmeuse draperies are 
gracefully arranged. The corsage is cut in a 
‘*V,”’ the hiatus filled in with tiny frills of black 
and white net. In the last act Miss Haye is seen 
in a wonderful dress of peacock-blue velvet, veiled 


with purple ninon, the latter adorned with encrus- . 


tations of gold lace. 


At THE ACADEMY. 

There is much to interest the votaries of La 
Mode in the portraits at the Royal Academy. 
When the history of the fashions of the present 
year comes to be written, it is these pictures which 
will be regarded as the most authentic founts of 
information. It is, therefore, gratifying to note 
that the artists have eliminated all grotesque 
features, and have contented themselves with de- 
picting the modes on which the really well-dressed 
women have set their stamp of approval. The 
portrait of Miss Lillah McCarthy, as Jocasta 
(Harold Speed) is fascinating. It is of a per- 
simmon shade of crépe de chine, the skirt gathered 
into the waist, while the corsage, which is inno- 
cent of sleeves, is embroidered in dull green and 
red shades. As fashions for men are every day 
of more importance, the portrait of ‘‘ J. Forbes- 
Robertson ’’’ (G. Harcourt) should be carefully 
studied. Reverting, however, to the prevailing 
modes for members of the opposite sex, one is 
forcibly struck with the fact that the artists this 
season have paid but little attention to the fan; 
nor has lace, in the majority of instances, found 
favour in their eyes. The scarf in every conceiv- 
able guise is represented, as well as transparent 
draperies and handsome rings and strings of 
pearls. No more charming summer dress can be 
imagined than the one worn by Mrs. FE. Wynne 
Chapman (J. J. Shannon). It is of white muslin, 
quite simply made, strewn with tiny blue spots; 
a turn-over embroidered lawn collar and blue sash 
give a pretty finish to the corsage, the elbow 
sleeves being turned back and piped with blue, the 
scheme completed by a shady black hat, which 
casts becoming shadows across the face. 


EXQUISITE CREATIONS WorN By. Miss ETHEL 
DANE. 

One of the chief attractions of ‘‘ The Cha- 
peron ’’ is the wonderful designs of some of the 
dresses and cloaks. One of these is a Greek 
dress, grey brocaded, with gold girdle, and is 
the result of the clever design and workmanship 
of Madame Corot, of 11, Baker Street, W. A 
pink brocaded cloak, trimmed with Faise chiffon 
and gold gallon. The cloak, surmounted with 
a beautiful white fox collar, is one of the most 
attractive ever seen on the stage. 


During the next act Miss Ethel Dane appears 
in a dainty cream race wrap, made in broche 
éponge, lined with ninon of the same colour. 
The wrap is ornamented with blue china painted 
buttons, and is furnished with blue velvet collar 
and trimmings. 

Madame Corot, who has already established 
for herself an enviable reputation as a designer 
who can combine originality with exquisite 
taste, has further enhanced that reputation by 
the beautiful creations she has supplied for Miss 
Ethel Dane in ‘‘ The Chaperon.”’ 

’ The handsome set of white fox furs worn by 
Miss Dane as Rosie in the Restaurant Royal 
were also supplied by Madame Corot, who is to 
be heartily congratulated upon the splendid re- 
sults obtained. 

It is interesting to note that Madame Corot 
has been entrusted with the making of several 
charming gowns in the new production at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 





The photograph reproduced below is an excel- 
lent likeness of Mr. Henri van Westerborg, of 





Mr. Henri VAN WESTERBORG. 


62, Oxford Street, W., who represented some of 
the most important firms in Great Britain at the 
Paris Exhibition, and .who was congratulated 
personally by M. Poincaré before leaving for 
London. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





A. K. (Plymouth) ).—(a) Nearly four years. (b) 
First produced in 1889. (c) We would rather 
you obtained the information direct from the 
actress herself. 


R. F.—The actor you name has been married 
about two years. ‘The original cast of ‘‘ Diplo- 
macy ’’ (January 12, 1878) was as follows :— 


WN oo so sean sudeeds tanta Mrs. Bancroft. 
WN oy nckes x ail y he gawcand el bant etal Mrs. Kendal. 
Tie MOPUMNS 6.55. okies hone Miss Le Thiére. 
EE cs chidirs gitdaing os catuleadgubsa kien W. H. Kendal. 
NS isi, i euide SEan cect eeeneas S. B. Bancroft. 
pS Rowetaies FEO Baar, eer pp oe Mop oF J. Clayton. 
Ry oe Re ae A. Cecil. 
BN is iors ida sestsThastionengmindlanikes Lovina H. Kemble. 


The cast at the Bancrofts’ revival at the Garrick 
(February, 1893) was as follows :— 


IE ER RS Bie St GOR BB St S. B. Bancroft. 
We dicks sic pieee eee A. Cecil 
MEE kv sinlokas scahiactexh noetshe ketal John Hare. 
PUI. cso cach ivesee ss scetha sk ntoineh Forbes-Robertson. 
NO ie as cas oc Gene tndatw bie Miss Kate Rorke. 
CM SNe oss 2 cs grndeoe eapoeeins Mrs. Bancroft. 
TEE: DOM 55s ins As ani wp ciceines Lady Monckton. 
NN i ig te Miss O. Nethersole 


(later Miss E. Robins). 


M. J. (Bristol).—(a) We have been very suc- 
cessful with recent numbers of ‘‘'The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated,’’ most of the later issues 
being practically sold out. (b) Replying by post. 
(c) Should advise you to wait. 


N. K. T. (Chicago).—We believe that negotia- 
tions are now concluded, and the play should be 
seen in Chicago about September. 


P. A, (Strand).—No, they tell us they never 
advertise in ‘‘ theatrical papers.’’ It is against 
their principles! There are one or two firms like 
this, but the very people who regard theatres as 
the “‘ hotbeds of iniquity ’’ would not refuse to 
take the playgoers’ money if they purchased their 
goods! We know of one firm whose business 
would fizzle out were it not for the support of the 
patrons of their theatre, yet the principals of the 
firm publicly denounce the theatre and its associa- 
tions. 


G. W. E. R. (Westcliff).—Thanks for sugges- 
tion. You will see we have adopted it in this 
issue: 


** Revue ’’ (Cambridge).—The dialogue may 
be ‘‘slush,’’ as you put it, but it is infinitely 
superior to that of many plays produced in Lon- 
don recently. 








HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder Form. 
REFRESHING, INVIGORATING, SUSTAINING. 
Made in a Moment with Water Only. 

NO COOKING. 


Served at the Bars in Many Theatres and Mus‘c Halls. 
Try it when fatigued or depressed. 








Libe-al Sample for trial free by post on requ:st. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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are unique, amongs 
other qualities Soles 
specially absorbent an 
resilient, 


The interwoven capillary 
threads account for this. 
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pending productions. 
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NOTICE 


All communications should be addressed to the department to : 


which they respectively relate, as below : 
,_ Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing O fices—5 Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C. 
‘The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, or 
wil .be sent direct from the office on the following terms: 


. UNITED KiInGpDomM. 8. d. 
TWELVK MontTHS ou) on 6e op. ce as © 2 peteehe 
t » By post,packedin<ardboard 8 6 ” 
or for Six Montus, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post 84d. 


. FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

TWELVE MONTHS, by post, paciee incardboard 8 6 

SiX MONTHS, by post, packed in cardboard... 4 3 
Single copies, 6d., by post 94d. 


_ Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to ths 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Lid., and crossed “ London 
County & Westminster Bank.” 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated "’ please communicate with the Publishers 
at the above address, Postage will be refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 
5 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


PARIS: 56 Rue de l'Université, 
Tel. No.: Regent 1914. 
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SAMUELS 


(3 Depots) 
STRAND, W.C. 
High-Class Stationery and Printing. 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 














_ of all Theatrical Celebrities; Authors ; Musicians ; Statesmen ; 


English and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 
including “ False Gods,” “Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ The 
Blue Bird.”’ Military Caricatures a Speciality. 

The largest selection in London New Cards every day. 





ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 


| 150 STRAND 





Postcard 


Depots 84. STRAND 


197a REGENT ST. 


Join our “ Approval” Club. New cards sent. on approwl as 
published, post free. Send Name and Address. 











Lowther Arcade, 371 Strand 


A large and up-to-date selection of Toys and Fancy Goods for 

presents at all prkes “TEDDY BEAKS” a Speciality (brown 

or white), from 64d. co £5 each. Also Aeroplanes (guaranteed 
to fly) from 3/6 to £2/2/-. 














When in EDINBURGH 
‘mV |S | tT 


LINDSAYS’ 


World Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 








(Adjoining Princes Street & Waverley Station) 





All information and literature regarding ocean 
and rail travel freely and courteously given. 





Tickets Booked to all parts of the World 
"PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. 





Theonly “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 

All these have clip tops. & Ends. 





ae 279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/- 
Frilled Art Silk ,, ... No. 607 I/- .. No. 606 1/6 


ingle End«. Double 

Piaia Cotten Elastic ... No. 401 i/- ... No. 601 1/- 
Plain Silk No. } 
Frilled Best Silk ,, ... No. 68 1/6... No. 40 2/6 











If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to 
The MANUFACTCRY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 
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The Publisher, “THe PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED,” 5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C, 


Please send me each month “‘ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” for,.............:seeeeee ....+mcnths. I enclose 
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“The Playgoer and Society Ilustiated” will be sent post-free at-t above-rates to any part of the world. 
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W. BEADELL, Confectioner 
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Dainty Evening Cown in soft charmeuse, arranged Charming Evening Gown in rich, soft charmeuse, 


with bodice of chiffon over fine net, made to fasten cleverly draped skirt and bodice of fine lace over 
in front, skirt slightly draped and trimmed chiffon, waistband of contrasting colour. Handsome 
buttons, waistband and rose of delicate colourings, diamante ornament, in black and newest colourings, 
in black and various colours. Price 5 Qe. adapted from a French model. Price 8} gens. 


Debenham & Freebody “#22, 
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PRESENTED WITH No. 45 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 
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(Daily Mirror Studios. 


MISS MURIEL HUDSON 
AND MR. ROBERT HALE 
IN “8d. A MILE.” 
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